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Unhappy Situation in Japan 


Premier Nobusuke Kishi has never been a pop- 
ular figure in postwar Japanese politics. A member 
of the Tojo Cabinet that declared war on the 
United States, he was tried and imprisoned as a 
war criminal. Kishi returned to a fiery political 
career and two years ago was forced by popular 
opposition to abandon a security bill that, accord- 
ing to its foes, would have revived the prewar po- 
lice state. His ouster as Premier has been sought 
for some time, even by those in his own party, in- 
cluding several ex-Premiers, who favor the U.S.- 
Japan Security Treaty. 

The United States has allowed its security pro- 
gram to become identified with an unstable, less- 
than-democratic regime, which is attacked from 
both the Right and Left. If Kishi is toppled, the 
real losers will be those forces that see the se- 
curity of the two nations tied together. And, with- 
out question, the U.S. defense establishment would 
suffer most severely by the loss of one of its far- 
flung outposts, especially one so near the Russian 
mainland. 

This present distress must be viewed in the con- 
text of the myriad problems of maintaining our 
defense perimeter throughout the world. Nowhere 
in this vast enterprise is the United States finding 
it easy going. All of our European allies insist that 
we consult with them more frequently in formu- 
lating strategy; and they also indicate distrust of 
particular actions taken by the Pentagon and the 
State Department. Save in those nations that sub- 
ordinate their interests to ours, friction is inevitably 
generated when two independent states meet in an 
attempt to assess and work out their mutual in- 


terests. And this is precisely what is involved in 
the present difficulties in gaining approval of the 
necessarily revised ten-year security pact with the 
US. 

A review of the defense relations between the 
two nations since 1945 will indicate that the Jap- 
anese have always been uneasy partners in the al- 
liance. And for what to them are perfectly good 
and sound reasons. Japan has been pushed more 
and more towards a neutral position in the world 
struggle by a deep-rooted anti-war sentiment. Based 
on reaction to the horror and destruction wreaked 
on the Japanese mainland in World War II, and 
particularly the atom bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, a strong wave of pacifism has swept across 
the nation. As a result, Japanese sentiment for ei- 
ther rearmament (which was outlawed by the Mac- 
Arthur-dictated ‘Peace’ Constitution of 1948) or 
protection by U.S. forces has been lacking. Popular 
support for the pact has been further undermined 
by the U-2 incident and the subsequent Russian 
threats. 

A further problem has arisen from the belief of 
many on both the Right and the Left, though pri- 
marily the latter, that Japanese policy has suffered 
from U.S. dominance and a lack of independence 
in world affairs. On such questions as neutrality, 
security, trade with Red China, etc., intense feel- 
ing has been aroused in opposition to the tying 
of Japanese policy to U.S. foreign policy, which 
is judged to be negative, emphasizing only mili- 
tary security. 

This, then, is the background against which the 
present riots must be seen. The Communists, who 
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have never recovered from the decisive damage 
done them ten years ago by both General Mac- 
Arthur and Premier Shigeru Yoshida, can be 
counted on, nevertheless, to damage U.S.-Nippon 
ties in every possible way. Yet it is important to 
remember that they can do no more than exploit 
feelings that are already disturbing the Japanese 
equilibrium. Until now the Communists have been 
unsuccessful in converting these anti-war, pro-neu- 
tralist sentiments into anti-American feelings on 
any significant scale. 

Unless the opponents of the pact overplay their 
hand, as the Communists did in trying to over- 
throw the Yoshida regime in 1949, and offend Jap- 
anese sensibilities, the United States does not stand 
to gain from the present furor. Nor can the pres- 
ent situation be a happy one for the Japanese ei- 
ther. That a large segment of the country can be 
immobilized by the actions of an admitted minor- 
ity augurs no good for the future. Certainly the 
fabric of Japanese society will be so strained by 
the success of this minority that it will again be 
vulnerable to the manipulation of those who are 
well-organized and militant. We cannot believe that 
the Japanese will be any better off under the in- 
fluence of crypto-Marxist forces than they were 
W. H. C. 


under the militarists. 


EDUCATING THE AUDIENCE 


MERICAN PROTESTANTISM is aware, at 

least in principle, of its responsibilities toward 
the nation’s political and economic affairs. Grad- 
ually it is also becoming aware of its responsibili- 
ties toward the nation’s cultural affairs. An impor- 
tant case in point is the report of the Study Com- 
mission on the Role of Radio, Television and Films 
in Religion, adopted by the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches on June 1. 

The report is a finely wrought statement, note- 
worthy for its balanced judgments and temperate 
views on touchy issues. The point of view wisely 
adopted is that the Church cannot be merely judg- 
mental in its pronouncements but must also seek 
to become a constructive force in the building of 
an audience for superior entertainment fare. 

If we call the report balanced and temperate, 
this is because it represents a softening and a re- 
casting of the position taken last year by the West 
Coast Committee of the National Council’s Broad- 
casting and Film Commission. Through its execu- 


tive secretary that committee had excoriated Holly- 
wood for its emphasis on “sex and violence.” Its 
statement gained widespread publicity and much 
attention in the industry, but it also drew sharp 
criticism from some members of the Commission 
in New York, who thought that a broadside against 
“sex and violence” was out of place, both because 
it overlooked the positive value to be found in 
some recent “adult” films and because it made 
Protestantism appear to be exclusively interested 
in castigating sins of the flesh. These persons wished 
to call attention to the cheapening and falsifica- 
tion of life evident in films that do not offend in 
obvious ways. While the report issued by the Study 
Commission does not rebuke the West Coast office 
and even includes some of its points, it carefully 
sets the question of “sex and violence” in a broad 
context and goes out of its way to commend hon- 
est treatment of life where this includes unsavory 
material. 

The crucial problem confronting those who 
would improve the quality of fare in television and 
motion pictures is how to educate the audience. 
To date, Protestantism and Catholicism have con- 
centrated on various means of controlling the fare 
at its source. The chief instrument of this control 
has been the Motion Picture Production Code, 
adopted by Hollywood in the late Twenties as a 
means of self-regulation. It is a mistake of Prot- 
estantism, carried forward in the present report, 
to support this code. The truth is that there is no 
way to frame and enforce a morals code that will, 
on the one hand, restrain those who are unprin- 
cipled in their desire to exploit low tastes and, on 
the other hand, give freedom to those who wish to 
deal responsibly with controversial subjects. And 
to sacrifice the latter in order to gain the former 
is to oppose growth and maturity. 

Protestantism should abjure the legalism inher- 
ent in codes and bend all its efforts toward edu- 
cating an audience that will know how to respond 
intelligently and maturely to what it sees. The 
goal is not a society in which Suddenly Last Sum- 
mer, for instance, is banned or refused a seal ot 
boycotted, but one in which the audience knows 
how to evaluate it and recognize it as a poor film. 

The task we propose would require that the 
Protestant press devote considerable money and 
space to movie and TV criticism, of which at the 
present time there is almost none of consequence. 
And this in turn would require that the churches, 
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seminaries and universities undertake to train per- 
sons who could write for the church press the most 
knowledgeable kind of criticism. The project would 
have to be carried through on a large scale, with 
the denominations cooperating closely, and on a 
thoroughly professional basis. Though the task is 
large and could be dreadfully muffed, in the long 
run it has the best chance of achieving the maxi- 
mum effect upon the motion picture and television 
industries. T. F. D. 


A UNIVERSITY IN CONFLICT 


HATEVER THE OUTCOME of the cur- 
W ent crisis at Vanderbilt University, recent 
events there have already become a classic case 
study in the control of higher education. 

When the university administration in March 
expelled the Rev. James Lawson from the Divinity 
School for his role in the “sit-ins” at local lunch 
counters, it started a momentous chain of events. 
Strenuous protests came from many centers of 
church and higher education. Then, during a pe- 
riod of quiet, the faculty of the Divinity School 
negotiated at length with university officials. 

There were several reasons to hope that Mr. 
Lawson might be admitted for the summer session, 
where he could earn the few credits that he needs 
for his Bachelor of Divinity degree. (1) The down- 
town controversies had subsided with the success- 
ful integration of the lunch counters. (2) Calm 
retrospective judgment raised many doubts that 
Mr. Lawson had violated, or urged violation of, 
any valid law. (3) The General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. had endorsed orderly sit-in demonstrations. 
(4) Many professors in other schools and depart- 
ments of the university protested the action of the 
administration. 

In this situation the continued expulsion of Mr. 
Lawson seemed more repugnant than ever. The 
Admissions Committee of the Divinity School ap- 
proved Mr. Lawson’s application for readmittance, 
subject to university acquiescence. But Chancellor 
Harvie Branscomb pronounced an absolute no on 
the committee’s act. 

Dean J. Robert Nelson of the Divinity School 
then submitted his resignation, writing to the Chan- 
cellor: “You have forbidden the Dean and faculty 
to admit a student who is well known and en- 
dorsed by them, by condemnation by yourself and 
members of the Board of Trust who have not even 
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met him.” Immediately most of the faculty resigned, 
leaving the Divinity School with only one full-time 
teacher. A number of students resigned, and some 
graduates returned the diplomas received a few 
days earlier. 

The faculty resignations were not a rash act. 
Three editors of this journal, in a lengthy con- 
versation with one of the professors, were impressed 
with his determination to avoid resignation if pos- 
sible. The faculty wanted to maintain an inter- 
racial theological school in the South. They had 
built too much of their lives into this school to 
enjoy looking at its wreckage. They had decided 
to stay if they saw any honest way of doing their 
work. But now they felt that the integrity of the 
school had been destroyed. 

Following the resignations has come an almost 
unbelievable set of actions. The Chancellor invited 
Dr. Walter Harrelson, Dean of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School and_ professor-elect at 
Vanderbilt, to become Dean. Dr. Harrelson, at- 
tempting to negotiate a settlement, found univer- 
sity officials intransigent. He refused the invitation 
and resigned his professorship. 

A wave of anger swept through the university 
faculty, coming to a peak in the Medical School. 
Faced by many resignations and the potential dis- 
integration of the university, the administration 
sought renewed negotiations. The faculty of the 
Divinity School made reluctant concessions; Chan- 
cellor Branscomb and Mr. Harold Vanderbilt, 
President of the Board, granted the re-enrollment 
of Mr. Lawson. The struggle appeared to be settled. 

Then, to the amazement of all, the Executive 
Committee repudiated the plan of its own Presi- 
dent and Chancellor. 

What will come out of the chaos is completely 
unclear at the time of this writing. Obviously Mr. 
Lawson is no longer on trial. He has been invited 
to several schools and has already entered Boston 
University. The issue now is the integrity of the 
university that expelled him. Events may demon- 
strate that the university is run, not by educators 
but by a small clique of business men, making up 
their minds at their downtown offices and at the 
country club. If so, their victory will give them 
sovereignty over a shambles. 

But Chancellor Branscomb in many a past strug- 
gle has shown himself a gallant and skillful fighter. 
He may yet prove that Vanderbilt is a genuine uni- 
versity. If he succeeds, the school can move ahead, 
wounded, but able to do an educational job. 


R. L. S. 





The Freedom Movement and 


s* INTERESTING WAY of reviewing the road 
African political development has travelled 
and the speed with which this has been done is to 
go over one’s old speaking notes. They reveal that, 
only an incredibly short while ago, one was con- 
cerned with trying to answer such objections to 
African independence as: Africans are a people 
without a history; they lived in the Stone Age be- 
fore the coming of the Europeans; they are inher- 
ently primitive because they never invented the 
wheel or developed the art of writing; intellectual- 
ly they are mere children, or they are barbarous 
and need to be civilized, and so forth. 


Today all this is a very far cry indeed. Africans 
just do not believe any more that they are in any 
way different from other peoples, or that they stand 
in need of civilization or any of the other benefits 
that colonial powers were reputedly able to con- 
fer. For each thing that has been charged against 
them Africans are able to point to even more se- 
rious defects or offenses in the same matters on 
the part of their accusers. 


The more important point, however, is that all 
this argument is now looked upon as merely fat- 
uous and entirely beside the point. National in- 
dependence is claimed as a human right, pure and 
simple. If some communities claim national inde- 
pendence as a simple right, there appears to be 
no reason why it should be denied to others. The 
stage has been reached when the words in the 
Preamble to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted by the United Nations soon after 
its inception some eleven years ago, have become 
an article of faith not only in respect to individuals 
but also to national communities: “Recognition of 
the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalien- 
able rights of all members of the human family 
is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in 
the world. . . . Disregard and contempt for human 
rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have 
outraged the conscience of mankind.” 


It is now taken to be axiomatic that each African 
territory now under European rule should and will 
become independent. It is clear that the days of 
African acquiescence in such foreign rule are at 
an end, and any foreign power desiring to con- 


Dr. Baeta, in addition to his work as educator and churchman, 
served on the Gold Coast Legislative Council (1946-50) and sev- 
eral Government committees during the transition of Ghana from 
colonial to native rule. 
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tinue to exercise such rule will need to do so under 
some form of occupation government, such as was 
practiced by Hitler in the Netherlands during 
World War II. 


A significant incident was reported from one of 
the territories recently. A truckload of African sol- 
diers under the command of a European officer 
arrived at a political meeting that was being held 
contrary to the ban by the authorities, with the ob- 
ject of disbanding it. The speaker appealed to the 
soldiers to let the meeting proceed, and they obeyed 
him in spite of the orders of their own officer! The 
question is no longer whether colonial territories 
should become independent or not; it is only when 
this should happen and what structure the new 
African government should take. 


Where Does the Church Stand? 


It is natural for those interested in the life and 
work of the Christian churches and missions in 
these parts to ask where the Church stands amid 
all these happenings, and what its prospects are. 
In this connection I think it should be noted, in 
the first place, that a considerable distortion of 
the motivation and of the effects of Christian work 
is taking place. 


A few months ago in New York City I viewed 
a film of Africa made by some journalists who had 
toured the continent. They had a very short sec- 
tion on what has been called “the missionary fac- 
tor.” It showed a class of African boys who were 
being taught by an African missionary agent to 
sing one of the well-known Western hymn tunes. 
The boys were performing very badly, and the 
white missionary, sitting at a table and playing 
an accordion to accompany the singing, was put- 
ting up an equally poor show—the whole thing 
was an almost unbearable cacophony. The script 
ran somewhat as follows: “The Christian churches 
and missions gather the young people together and 
teach them anything from the 23rd Psalm to ‘Stand 
Up, Stand Up For Jesus.’”’ This was all that was 
shown of Christian work in the entire film. 


Of course this evoked the intended reaction, 
namely, contemptuous smiles and giggles. In the 
context of stirring developments in politics and 
other secular fields the role of Christianity thus 
portrayed seemed to be so utterly irrelevant as to 
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be ridiculous. I have met many visitors from for- 
eign lands who, while showing a keen interest in 
the present movements toward a new life all over 
the African continent, seemed to be under the im- 
pression that Christian missions constituted some 
sort of hindrance to African progress and even 
that they probably never should have been under- 
taken at all. 

Thus there have been quite a few books written 
recently in various Western countries, purporting 
to give accounts and interpretations of what is hap- 
pening in Africa today, which I think do not rec- 
ognize any “missionary factor” at all, or seem to 
regard it as quite negligible. There are even those 
who are counselling Africans, not without consid- 
erable vehemence, that Christian missions be 
thrown out of the continent forthwith. 

No one would wish to deny that many mistakes, 
including some very serious ones, have been made 
in the course of missionary work. Christians the 
world over learn with shame that even today, par- 
ticularly in the areas of racial tension, there are 
not a few representatives of the Gospel ministry 
who, far from trying to transform the world around 
them according to the mind of God, have them- 
selves become fully conformed with the world. All 
the same, the deliberate effort to twist the true 
historical perspective in respect to Christian mis- 
sions should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 


The Bible and the Brave 


While disagreeing with much in the essay from 
which it is taken, I believe that the following pas- 
sage in Sir Philip Mitchell’s contribution to a re- 
cent symposium on Africa (Africa Today edited 
by C. Grove Haines, p. 15), is a true assessment. 
Discussing the rapid changes that had taken place 
since he first went to East Africa as a young ad- 
ministrative officer, he writes: 


What magic was it then, that suddenly, in a 
few years, roused so many of these placid, in- 
curious people to the restless energy and am- 
bitions of today? . . . Well, I believe that, 
fundamentally, it was the Bible, the Bible 
and the brave, determined, merciful men and 
women who carried it and its message of hope 
. .. to a people who were living in a brutish 
lethargy induced by continuous danger, hor- 
rors and sufferings. Maybe a generatiori has 
grown up which has forgotten these things, 
both in Africa and Europe, but I served in 
Africa forty-two years ago when they were 
still very recent, still actively operative in 
many places, still decisive of the attitude of 
the mass of the people toward me and my 
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fellows as agents of a power that had come 
to deliver them from the terrors and miseries 
of their lives, from the great man-hunt which 
was life in Central Africa. My eyes have seen 
it and my ears heard, and I take leave to say 
that it is not necessary to seek further for the 
prime mover. 


Doubtless readers will bear with yet another quo- 
tation, this time from the Report of the (British) 
Royal Commission on Higher Education in West 
Africa (1945), signed by such outstanding men as 
the late Sir Walter Elliot, Mr. Creech Jones, Pro- 
fessor Julian Huxley, and the present Ghanaian 
Chief Justice, Sir Arku Korsah: 


When one looks for the root from which West 
African education sprang one comes back, 
everywhere and always, to the missionaries. 
It was the Christian missions who first came 
out to the coast without desire for fee or re- 
ward. It was the congregations in Britain and 
America [one should add the continent of 
Europe!] who provided the first development 
funds, the pennies of poor people, expended 
without reckoning of capital or interest. It 
was the Churches in both their African and 
European membership who first made Afri- 
canisation [i.e. the staffing of high executive 
positions with Africans] a working creed, and 
produced the first, and still by far the great- 
est, large-scale African organization on the 
Western model. Finally it was, and still is, 
the Churches, who have made it possible to 
talk of West African education, higher, mid- 
dle, or lower, as a fact and not merely as an 
ideal . . . It is a very remarkable thing that 
even today, if the educational institutions 
conducted and supervised by the religious 
bodies were suddenly to vanish, the greater 
part of education in British West Africa 
would practically disappear. It is a simple 
historical fact that, save for the Churches, 
now largely Africanised, no one so far has 
seriously tackled on the grand scale, the sheer 
hard work of West African education. The 
Christian religion has not in fact been the 
opiate of the West African peoples. It has 
been, to many thousands, a guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, taking each of these words 
in a perfectly literal sense. 


A recent report from the Belgian Congo, which 
on the eve of its independence is experiencing 
sporadic riots, states that whereas most foreigners 
are leaving the country, all but a very few of the 
10,000 missionaries there are planning to stay on. 
Africans must certainly be grateful that nowadays 
many people who were formerly quite unconcerned 
about them are beginning to take a sympathetic 





interest in their affairs, but the advice of the old 
couplet would appear still true: 


Make new friends but keep the old, 
one is silver, the other is gold. 


Of course the greatest handicap and embarrass- 
ment for the entire Christian enterprise through- 
out the continent remains the Union of South 
Africa and its policies of apartheta. The identifi- 
cation of the perpetrators of this wicked system 
with Christianity imposes an almost intolerable 
burden upon the preaching of the Gospel of Jus- 
tice, Love, Truth and the Brotherhood of all men, 
turning it into something like mere sinister de- 
ceit or a hollow hypocritical joke. As knowledge 
of these great wrongs becomes more widespread 
and resentment of them increases, the position of 
all Christian work grows steadily more difficult, 
especially as it faces the great new feature of Afri- 
can life today, namely, nationalism. 


As a matter of fact, Christian missions ought to 
welcome “nationalism” as one of the logical re- 
sults of its own efforts. Human growth and the 
attainment of adult dignity (necessarily implying 
self-government) is something willed of God and 
ordained in his very equipment of man. During 
the days of the struggle for independence in the 
country that is now Ghana a statement on “Chris- 
tianity and Political Development,” issued by lead- 
ing churchmen here, began: “The Christian 
Church believes that the Gold Coast, like any other 
country, has a natural right to self-government.” 


Mutual Distrust 


However, several issues give rise to tension be- 
tween Christian and nationalist forces. 

African nationalist leaders are often highly sus- 
picious, if not of the motivation of missions then 
of the psychological influence that they exert. Some 
missions do nothing to allay such fears. Taking the 
standpoint that the salvation of individual souls 
is more important than anything else, including 
even the national life, they pursue their preaching 
and strictly “spiritual” nurture of their flocks as 
if these had no social implications. In point of 
fact, however, the secular framework of human 
life in Africa is as yet so unsatisfactory that no- 
body ought to be unconcerned, and the apparent 
indifference of many missionaries in this respect 
is extremely hard for the nationalist-minded to 
understand. 


This failure by some missions to recognize both 
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the indivisible wholeness of human life and the 
inevitable wider significance of their own work 
tends to put a stamp of unreality on them and to 
open the door wide for imputations of all sorts of 
sinister ulterior motives. 

Perhaps most serious of all is the fact that many 
missionary leaders, doubtless misled by the present 
still very lowly condition of most Africans and by 
their urgently pressing physical needs, seem to have 
settled into the position that the question of full 
and equal human and political rights for all can 
be shelved indefinitely. They do not display that 
passion for the removal of discrimination and plain 
injustice that should be expected from them. Thus 
in their circles independence movements are viewed 
with extreme caution, if not definitely denounced, 
and while their risks and dangers are greatly ex- 
panded upon, their possible good points are not 
usually brought into view. 


Christianity's Role 


What is Christianity’s role in this whole situa- 
tion? In one respect it is precisely the same as it 
has been everywhere else and at all times. As an 
early church writer put it, “Christians are to the 
world what the soul is to the body.” The soul sup- 
plies the guiding light, the center of orientation, 
the principles and the goals by which all the ac- 
tivities of a person’s inward and outward life are 
integrated and given direction and meaning. Men 
are spiritual beings and cannot live by bread alone. 
It is the Church’s duty to keep steadily before 
them, by all the means at its disposal, that on- 
ward and upward call which will lead them to 
realize their destiny as children of God. 


Again the Church will need to stand guard over 
human rights, for without vigilance they are al- 
ways in peril whoever the ruler may be. Christians 
by their very calling are in duty bound to have 
a special concern for the safety and welfare of the 
weak and the poor, the powerless, and those who 
are in the minority in a society, rather than for 
the will of the majority. All the indications are 
that this service is going to be of the utmost im- 
portance in the Africa of the near future. 


In its message to the churches of the continent, 
the All-Africa Church Conference of 1958 prayed 
that “the Christian church of Africa will play its 
role as champion, teacher, councillor and shepherd 
during these crucial years.” May it have the pray- 
erful support, active goodwill and participation of 
fellow Christians throughout the world as it pre- 
pares to tackle this tremendous assignment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Further Comment on Africa and the Church 


TO THE EDITORS: I wish to take issue with the 
last paragraphs of Mr. McLeod Bryan’s article, 
“Whither African Nationalism,” (May 2). While 
throughout his very interesting article Mr. Bryan 
was insisting upon a very realistic view of African 
political aspirations for both Western Christians 
and African nationalists, he ended up by indulg- 
ing in the same simplistic and absolutistic errors 
he was attacking. 

Where has he ever seen Christian churches in 
the Western world “provide a forum for airing po- 
litical issues” and providing “a training ground for 
responsible political vocations among the citizens’’? 
Where they may exist, they are few and exceptional. 


I agree with him that “too often in the past 
under colonialism the mission churches steered 
clear of any involvement.” However, I would go 
further and say that missionaries discouraged any 
of their members from getting involved in politi- 
cal activities. Except for areas where the nation- 
alist movements have achieved their goals or are 
just about to gain independence, the mission 
churches are still opposed to any kind of political 
involvement by their members. 


My observation of the African scene leads me 
to conclude that the Christian Church is an ex- 
tremely cautious institution as far as political is- 
sues are concerned. Pronouncements on_ political 
and socio-economic affairs at international and na- 
tional conferences by church bodies tend to be so 
general and vague that they could not be of much 
help to the interested Christian politician, and if 
they are clear and direct they come too late to do 
much good. 


To be fair to the missionary church of Africa, 
I should add that this cautiousness is typical of 
Christian churches everywhere today. I am not the- 
ologically literate enough to tell the reason for it, 
but after reading Mr. Bryan’s quotation from Edi- 
log, whom he identifies as a former student of 
Niebuhr’s, I cannot help but suspect that the Or- 
thodox (Neo or other) nature and orientation of 
our mission churches may have something to do 
with it. 

Do Mr. Bryan and Niebuhr’s students the world 
over really believe that one needs to be a Christian 
and opposed to the so-called Social Gospel in order 
to realize that there should be a healthy balance 
between (1) optimism and pessimism, (2) self-in- 
terest and general common good, and that (3) ab- 
solute satisfaction of political ideals is an impos- 
sibility? Since I do not know what he means by 
absolute equality I cannot say whether it is a prac- 
tical possibility. Anyway, are these dichotomies of 
life what Mr. Bryan considers to be the main con- 
tribution of the Christian faith to politics? It 
would seem to me that any pagan with any amount 
of experience in inter-personal and inter-group 
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living, let alone a politician, should be able to 
realize that life is a series of compromises. 


Finally, I wonder whether the Christian Church 
at Mr. Bryan’s own college provides a forum for 
airing the very live political issues that the South 
is facing today and a training ground for respon- 
sible political. vocations among the Southern citi- 
zens of all races. Of course, Mr. Bryan and his 
colleagues at Wake Forest College would soon be 
labelled as followers of the Social Gospel school 
of theology, and thereby lose the respectability 
that comes with maintaining the sane and realistic 
balance between sanity and madness. 


African nationalists cannot afford to stand and 
make wise judgments on both sides of the strug- 
gle. Those of us who believe in the Christ who 
was always involved in all kinds of human prob- 
lems, feel that we should be a part of the struggle. 
Making annual conference statements on national 
and international affairs is good, but not enough. 
Christians must plunge into the turmoil of hu- 
man problems and try to live up to the best of 
their beliefs. 


AN AFRICAN CHRISTIAN 
New York, N.Y. 


POAU and the Methodists 


TO THE EDITORS: Arthur J. Moore, Jr., has 
used a report on the Methodist General Confer- 
ence in Christianity and Crisis (May 30) as another 
opportunity to indulge his myopic prejudice 
against POAU. His assertion that POAU won the 
near unanimous endorsement of the General Con- 
ference by clever manipulation simply has no fac- 
tual basis. The report of the Coordinating Coun- 
cil favoring endorsement came following a careful 
four-year study of the organization by a group 
many of whom were not too favorably disposed 
in the first instance. They merely discovered for 
themselves what we were doing and refused to ac- 
cept the opinions of prejudiced observers ignorant 
of the facts. 


The Methodists endorsed POAU because there 
are so many Methodist people all around the coun- 
try who, when caught in the bind of serious church- 
state problems, turn to POAU for the effective 
guidance they need. 


As for the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions, it is quite unfair to describe this group as 
opposed to POAU. It is true that there was some 
adverse sentiment in the Chicago office. The local 
church groups and the conference groups affiliated 
with this Board are, however, overwhelmingly in 
support of POAU. This fact has been repeatedly 
demonstrated. This will remain true despite a let- 
ter or two that will be drummed up here to state 
otherwise. 


The trouble with Mr. Moore is that he sup- 
poses his own indecisive and accommodating views 
are typical of American Protestantism. Fortunately, 





this is not the case. He ought some time to leave 
the New York enclave and discover how the 90% 
live. 
C. STANLEY LOWELL 
Associate Director, POAU 
Washington, D.C. 


TO THE EDITORS: One of the few certainties 
in this weary world is that anyone who criticizes 
POAU in any way, even in passing, will be the 
recipient of a letter or letters from the staff of 
POAU. Mr. Lowell’s epistolary zeal gives his op- 
ponents a slight feeling of what Brer Rabbit went 
through in tangling with the Tar Baby. This be- 
ing so, my naturally indecisive and accommodating 
nature leads me to confine my reply to a discus- 
sion of the specific points raised by Mr. Lowell. 

There were two main questions at issue in the 
General Conference endorsement of POAU. The 
first was whether the legislative body of The Meth- 
odist Church should endorse any organization, no 
matter how worthy, which is an independent or- 
ganization and not accountable to the church for 
its activities. The second question was whether 
POAU merited such endorsement even if the prin- 
ciple was accepted. 

Most of the formal opposition to endorsing 
POAU stemmed from the first question—that of 
official endorsement of any independent body—and 
did not discuss the merits of POAU in any way. 
It was on these grounds that the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations specifically disagreed with 
the Coordymagag Counc#l’se recommendations, and 
it was on these grounds that both the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations and the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service submitted memorials 
to the General Conference asking to have church- 
state questions handled by an official agency of the 
church. Mr. Lowell may describe this as ‘adverse 
sentiment in the Chicago office,” but this is the 
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normal, official way for these two general agencies 
of the church to express their opposition. 

That this opposition counted for so little was 
largely due to the Coordinating Council’s recom- 
mendation. As to how the Council arrived at its 
decision, there will naturally be disagreement be- 
tween Mr. Lowell and myself. I stand on my state- 
ment concerning the approach used. Let me say 
that I do not consider the approach unethical but 
merely one-sided, and I am only sorry that it 
worked. 

The main point that I was trying to make about 
the General Conference action was that it was 
taken without sufficient debate. I was not necessari- 
ly implying that debate would have changed the 
outcome even though I think it would have placed 
it more in doubt. Mr. Lowell may well have his 
majority, but I do not share his simple faith that 
the majority is always right. (It does strike me, 
however, that if he really is so sure about the solid- 
ity of his support he would not find it necessary 
to be so vehement in his assertions of how great 
the majority actually is.) 

I do not see any purpose in going into a dis- 
cussion of the larger questions concerning POAU 
at this point. I cannot refrain from saying, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lowell’s amusing invective rather 
reinforces the suspicions of some of us that POAU 
is a good deal more interested in polemics than it is 
in a serious examination of church-state questions. 


ARTHUR J. Moore, Jr. 
New York, N.Y. 
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